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SLAVERY. 


blessed them they were to give unto him. 


The position taken by the Society of|The Mosaic law expressly declares, “ Thou 


Friends against a participation in the great 
wrong of human slavery, rests upon the 
broad ground that man has no right to make 
of his fellow-man a chattel personal. 

The Christian feeling cannot acknowledge 
the right of property in man, for, “ though 
our brother % guilty of a skin not colored 
like our own,” he is a being, accountable 
like ourselves, and equally endowed by the 
Universal Parent and great Former of us all, 
with rational powers. 

That one thus endowed, should be de- 
graded to a level with the brute creation, 
made as a beast of burden, and deprived even 
of the ownership of his own body, is a direct 
violation of truth’s testimony against oppres- 
sion ; this testimony a Christian must sustain, 
if he obeys the injunction, ‘“ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” 

The Scripture record is sometimes quoted 
to prove that the holding of slaves was sanc- 
tioned under the Mosaic dispensation; but 
admitting such was the case, the condition of 
the Hebrew servant was very different from 
that of the enslaved African. The seventh 
year was to the Hebrew a year of release, 
when he was sent out free; then he was not 
to go ey away, for he was liberally to he 
furnished out of the flock, and out of the 
floor, and of that wherewith the Lord had 


shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto thee: 
He shall dwell with thee, even among you in 
that place which he shall choose in one of 
thy gates where it liketh him best: thou 
shalt not oppress him.” 

How different with the son of a bond- 
woman in this age of the world? He is a 
bondman according to legal enactment all 
the days of his natural life: his health, his 
happiness, subject to the control of another ; 
he is denied the power of improving or ele- 
vating. himself, and if he escape from his mas- 
ter he is hunted and returned at the point of 
the bayonet. While these things are so, can 
we as Christians expect to escape the con- 
demnation, “inasmuch as ye did. it not unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it not unto 
me?’ 

John Woolman, one of the worthies of the 
18th century, was one of the pioneers in the 
great cause of emancipation. Previous to 
his day, our members held slaves. His at- 
tention was arrested and called to an exami- 
nation of the subject by the immediate work- 
ings of the Spirit of Truth, and yielding to 
the blessed and sanctifying operations of this 
redeeming principle, he was enabled not only 
to wash his own hands clean from a partici- 
pation in this gross evil, but he was qualified 
to labor availingly with those in profession 
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with him, until they also were gradually pre- 
pared to stand separate from it; so that now, 
no one can have a right of membership in the 
religious Society of Friends who holds owner- 
ship in man. In acting out, through the 
practice of daily life, the great Christian in- 
junction of doing as we would be done unto, 
_and in obedience also to the positive com- 
“mand, “ Be ye not partakers of other men’s 
sins,” there are many who cannot indulge in 
the fruit of the labor of the slave. Were 
there no market for such produce, the induce- 
ments to hold the laborer in unpaid servitude 
would be so lessened, that we may reason- 
ably believe the shackles would soon fall 
from this now greatly oppressed people. 

If, in any measure, we are accessory in 
using our neighbor’s service without wages, 
and giving him nought for his work, we can- 
not expect to receive the blessing promised to 
them “that keep judgment,” and to him 
“that doeth righteousness at all times.” 

We append to this essay the following ex- 
tract from our discipline :— 

“It appears to have been the concern of 
this meeting, revived from time to time with 
increasing weight, to testify their entire dis- 
unity with the practice of enslaving man- 
kind ; and particularly to guard all in mem- 
bership with us, against being concerned in 
the purchase of slaves from the coast of 
Africa. Yet, as we have, with sorrow, to ob- 
serve that in some parts of our country this 
shameful practice is still continued and con- 
nived at, we think it proper to revive the 
advices heretofore issued, and again exhort 
our members to be no way accessory to this 
enormous national evil, but to discourage it 
by all the justifiable means in their power: 
it being obvious that wherever it prevails, it 
tends to corrupt the morals of the peeple, so 
as not only to render them obnoxious to the 
displeasure of the Almighty, but deaf to his 
warnings, and insensible and regardless of 
his impending judgments.” 





OATHS. 


The testimony for truth, and against swear- 
ing, rests upon a broad basis. 

If we “speak every man the truth to his 
neighbor,” where will there be room found 
for oaths? And where truth dwells not in 
the heart, how can the taking of an oath in- 
duce confidence? 

When we examine the principle on which 
the precepts or laws of the gospel of Christ 
are founded, and compare them with those 
which are cognizable in many of the precepts 
or laws of Moses, given to the Jews, we may 
perceive how greatly in advance are those of 
the gospel. 

“Ye have heard it has been said, Thou 


shalt not forswear thyself, but shall perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths. But I say unto 
you, swear not at all.” Thus, we see that 
while false swearing was forbidden by Moses, 
all swearing is forbidden by Jesus. The 
teachings of Moses have been superseded by 
the ushering in of the gospel dispensation, 
under which the command is “ Swear not at 
all, but let your communication be yea, yea ; 
nay, nay.” ‘This is a positive requirement, 
and cannot be disregarded by the professed 
followers of the great Lawgiver, without in- 
curring the application of His reproving lan- 
guage—“ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say ?” 

The apostle James also gives his testimony 
against swearing ; and the Society of Friends 
testify against it as an antichristian practice, 
that should not be found among a people, pro- 
fessing the name of Christ. We believe noth- 
ing can be added to a simple, truthful asser- 
tion, that will make the testimony of greater 
force : for nothing can add value to truth. 

Perhaps no testimony borne by the Society 
of Friends has been more opposed by a cor- 
rupt worldly spirit, and consequently been a 
source of more suffering to its faithful sup- 
porters, than the testimony to truth, as it stands 
in the simple Scriptural language, yea and 
nay. 

The time of the rise of this Society was a 
period of great civil commotion, when the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy could be 
legally tendered to any man. Thus, when 
our friends stood forth in the advocacy of a 
free gospel ministry, their testimony against 
oaths was made, by a mercenary priesthood, 
a pretext for much abuse. When George 
Fox and others, whose doctrines were offen- 
sive to the priests, were arraigned before those 
then in power, and no other valid ground of 
commitment being found upon which they 
could be deprived of liberty, it was very com- 
mon to tender them the oath of allegiance. 
This was done with the knowledge, on the 
part of their persecutors, that they could not 
conscientiously take it; and thus very many 
were summarily sent to loathsome prisons, 
the commitment resulting in some cases in 
death. 

On one occasion, when they were brought 
to trial, and the oath tendered to them, they 
answered thus: “ We do not deny to swear be- 
cause of any guilt that is upon us, but in 
obedience to the command of Christ, who 
saith, ‘Swear not at all,’—and we will not 
come under the condemnation of an oath, for 
the liberty of the outward man.” * 

The acknowledgment of the superiority of 
speaking the truth to swearing, was not first 


made by the Society of Friends, Polybiug 


* Sewel. 
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said, “ The use of oaths in judgment, was rare 
among the ancients; but by the growing of 
perfidiousness, so grew also the use of oaths.” 

Thus, it is very apparent that oaths took 
their beginning from the want of truth, and 
were only called in as helps, when the peo- 
ple had ceased to speak every man the truth 
to his neighbor, 

“Every practical believer in the teachings 
of the gospel, will manifest that he is gov- 
erned ‘by the spirit ot Christ ; and from the 
principle of truth in the heart, he is under far 
stronger obligations to speak the truth on all 
occasions, than all the penalties of perjury, or 
the supposed sanctity of oaths, can possibly 
produce.””* 


— —~+~er 
DRESS. 


“No peculiar form of dress has ever been 
prescribed by the Society of Friends. The 
first members of the Society wore the dress 
then common among serious and religious 
people in England, and it was much more 
simple than that worn in fashionable society ; 
and when, in the reign of Charles II., the na- 
tion became infected with that passion for 
gaudy and extravagant apparel which dis- 
tinguished his court, the Friends still adhered 
to their plain and simple costume, and thus 
became peculiar by refusing to follow the 
changing fashions of the world. They 
maintained that the only proper objects of 
dress were decency and comfort, and that 
useless ornament and gaudy apparel are in- 
consistent with the Christian profession.” + 

The foregoing extract is given to show that 
the testimony of the “Society of Friends” is 
a testimony to simplicity and moderation— 
a non-conformity to the changing fashions of 
the world, rather than a conformity to any 
peculiar form or color. 

Dress, considered in itself, would seem to 
be of small moment, but viewed in relation to 
our highest interests it becomes important. 
The tyranny of fashion is so powerful that 
considerations of health, convenience, and 
propriety all bow before it; and this sway 
is exerted not alone upon the vain and 
thoughtless, but even upon the intelligent and 
sedate, who, while they despise the tyranny, 
yield themselves to it. Surely the emancipa- 
tion of the mind from such a thraldom is not 
unworthy of the exertion of our highest 
powers. 

It need not then surprise us, particularly 
when we consider how much time, thought, and 
means are spent in the adornment of the per- 
son, that the first requirements of the newly- 
awakened mind very often have reference to 
dress : and when the inquiry of the humbled 


*J. Comly. 
{ Januey’s Life of Penn. 


spirit is, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do ?” there is sometimes unfolded to view the 
discipline requisite for a growth in the truth. 
If a vain spirit has had the ascendancy, it 
may be needful that the superfluous adorn- 
ments of the person be laid aside, and a sim- 
ple attire be adopted; and the experience of 
many will bear witness that, in yielding to 
the impressions of duty on this point, the 
bondage imposed by fashion and custom has 
been broken, and the once shackled thoughts 
and affections set free. 

In this state of experience a seasonable 
watchword may be found in the aneient in- 
junction, “See that thou make all things ac- 
cording to the pattern showed to thee in the 
mount,” and the young traveller: will find 
safety in adhering to it, although that “ pat- 
tern” may differ from the apparel of those 
who are considered consistent members of the 
religious community. 

When William Penn was convinced of the 
principles of “ Friends,” and became a fre- 
quent attender of their meetings, he did not 
immediately relinquish his gay apparel; it is 
even said that he wore a sword, as was then 
customary among men of rank and fashion. 

Being one day in company with George 
Fox, he asked his advice concerning it, say- 
ing that he might perhaps appear singular 
among Friends. George Fox answered, “ I 
advise thee to wear it as long as thou canst.” 
Not long after this, they met again, when 
William had no sword, and George said to 
him, “ William where is thy sword?’ “ Oh,” 
said he, “I have taken thy advice ; I wore it 
as long as I could.” 

“ This anecdote, derived frum reliable tra- 
dition, seems to be characteristic of the man 
and the times. It shows that the primitive 
Friends preferred that their proselytes should 
be led by the principle of divine truth in 
their own minds, rather than follow the opin- 
ions of others without sufficient evidence.” 

“Tt must have been manifest to George 
Fox, that his young friend, while expressing 
his uneasiness (and asking his advice) about 
his sword, was under the influence of relig- 
ious impressions, that would, if attended to, 
lead him not only into purity of life, but 
likewise into that simplicity of apparel which 
becomes the disciples of a self-denying Sa- 
viour.”* 

The consistency of an inexpensive and sim- 
ple costume with a life of practical righteous- 
ness must be so apparent, that it would seem 
no other reason need be urged for its adoption 
by those who make a profession of religion. 
But we must not confound this “ fruit of the 
spirit” with that form of dress which custom 
has made peculiar to us as a people; because 


*Janney’s Penn, Chapter 3d. 
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brood over them. God forbid that we should 
represent as less than they are the sorrows of 
the sick. They can hardly be spoken of un- 
reservedly to the healthy and happy, without 
the semblance of exaggeration. But they 
who will enter the dark retreats which cover 
them, may know for themselves what those 
sorrows are. Others cannot know by being 
told. Yet sternly, terribly, as the evils in 
the prison-house of the victim to disease may 
frown upon us, there are good angels among 
them, whom having seen, we. remember for- 
ever with inexpressible tenderness and joy. 
One element among those most obvious in 
this sad condition, is the deep, entire, often 
dreary seclusion it implies. In health we 
range far and wide, unrestrained. Our track 
is on the morning dews “o’er every pleasant 
hill and dale;” we linger at nightfall by the 
murmuring brook, or the shore which echoes 
the moan of the sea. Nature opens for us 
all her springs of delight. Society awaits 
our coming, with other pleasures and gifts of 
instruction to bestow. And there are yet 
other resources for mind and for body, whole- 
some and not without their charms, in the 
scenes where business traffics. This free con- 
tact with a thousand varieties of outward ob- 
jects and interests is replete with spiritual 
uses. We lose and forget ourselves in the 
open world. Collision brings out thoughts 
and feelings which had else slept within us, 
and the soul may be thus enriched, and is 
always quickened and animated. The in- 
tellectual activity receives here direction as 
well as impulse, and when tending to excess 
is conducted off through many safe channels. 
But with health this liberty passes away. 
The invalid must dwell apart where the 
world will not follow him. He has few 
severer pangs than the one which accom- 





































in so doing we set ~ an outward standard 
which cannot be applicable to every mind, 
and may throw a serious obstacle in the way 
of those who have not felt it incumbent upon 
them to adopt a peculiar garb, and yet have 
been called to renounce the gaieties of fashion- 
able life. 

A simple attention to the revealings of the 
“ light within,” in a matter of apparently so 
little importance as the raiment in which we 
are clothed, will bring glory to the great 
Name. Every act of obedience to the divine 
law is an acknowledgment of our loyalty to 
the King of kings and Lord of lords. 

The testimony to simplicity has not been 
exclusively confined to the Society of Friends. 
The example of some of the early Christians 
gives evidence of their belief in the necessity 
of showing through externals the power of 
Christianity to redeem from the vain fash- 
ions of the world. ‘“ Tis not enough,” says 
Tertullian, “that a Christian be chaste and 
modest, but he must appear to be so—a virtue 
of which he should have such great store and 
treasure, that it ought to flow from his mind 
upon his habit, and break forth from the re- 
tirement of his conscience into the superficies 
of his life.” 





THE QUIET-SPIRIT GRACES. 


It has been said that the more a common 
daisy is examined, the more interesting does 
this simple, starry flower become; since in 
its little circle there are multitudes of perfect 
flowers each with its own organization, and 
in every stalk, leaf, and tiny seed, there are 
wonderfully contrived tissues, and beauti- 
fully adapted mechanisms, which add to the 
pleasant associations that cluster round this 
modest plant. Many a quiet life of unob- 
trusive devotion to God’s cause presents a 


like subject for marvel. It is gratifying, in 
reading the biography of a godly man, to 
find as we proceed, new beauties developing 
in his character, and that, asthe life matures, 
the mental and spiritual characteristics shine 




















a quiet spirit are precisely those that bear 
the test of analysis; and what gives such zest 
to our interest in biographies of the great 
and good, is the ever-increasing delight we 
find in tracing the workings and the power 
of God’s indwelling grace. 



































.- COMPENSATIONS OF THE SICK ROOM. 
BY J. WARE. 


It would be worth our while to trace, 






































forth brighter and brighter. The graces of 


amidst the desolations which disease creates, 
the footsteps of that mercy which descends to 
repair them. We do not admit to our minds 
freely enough the lights which might gild, if 
they could not dissipate, the clouds which | be made compatible, supposing he had the 


panies the conviction, that he is henceforth 
cut off from free intercourse with nature and 
society, and has no longer a part in the com- 
mon business and amusements of life. Long 


will images of objects once cherished, but 


abandoned now, continue to haunt his wak- 


ing and his sleeping hours. Jn his feverish 
dreams he resumes suspended tasks, stands 
at the wonted desk and writes, makes sales, 
calculates accounts; or he revisits favorite 
places, sits beneath the tree on the rock 
which he rested by when a child, joins the 
merry ring on the green sward, kneels on the 
hassock with his parents to pray. But he 
wakes to find it only a dream. He is alone 
in a retirement from which he can seldom, 
perhaps never, be withdrawn. Not his, the 
solitude which the scholar knows well to en- 
liven. Happy were itso. With his achin 

frame and unstrung nerves, few studies coul 
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disposition and the means to pursue them. 
Not his, the solitude of the artist; those are 
brighter and happier hours than his, which 
are spent with pallet, pen, or chisel in hand, 
however spent alone. Intelligence with him 
has put off its dignities, and genius has done 
with her creations. The hands which hang 
down and the feeble knees, are no more un- 
suitable to their wonted uses, than the higher 
faculties to their former employments, in 
their present drooping and spiritless con- 
dition. He sits, alike in pain or quietness, 
idle, or with varied expedients, all poor 
enough, to keep from seeming idle. What 
exertions of mind or body he puts forth are 
so different from those he once made, that he 
can find nothing in them to raise self-esteem, 
though they help to beguile the sorrows he 
must still endure. Other and yet darker 
incidents overshadow the picture, but we will 
not name them. Enough, if we have in- 
dicated what is implied in sequestration from 
the common paths and interests of men. 

And have we any offset to all this? There 
is one, arising from the very circumstances 
that produce the evils we have adverted to. 
In exclusion and banishment, amidst dreari- 
ness and despondence, when heart and flesh 
are failing, the soul obtains a new and a 
more profound conviction than it ever had 
before of the highest truths. How does it 
then begin to apprehend as a reality the 
great presence of God! He was near in hap- 
a scenes and hours, as He is in these. 

ut many other objects were interposed, 
which turned the thoughts from Him, or 
attracted to themselves what should have 
been His alone. In the captivity which has 
torn it away from them, it is restored to Him. 
God becomes to the soul then a refuge and 
solace, when the idols it has suffered to sup- 
plant Him have been all destroyed. 

There are few situations in which man feels 
his relation to God, and his dependence on 
the Divine mercy more sensibly, than in the 
solitude created by a hopeless disease. The 
stillness necessary to the shattered frame is 
propitious to the holiest thoughts and emo- 
tions.. The humiliations which are attendant 
upon infirmity and pain bring low, even into 
the dust before him, whatever exalteth 
itself against God. The helplessness, that 
knows not what to do nor where to look for 
relief, carries us to Him who is able to supply 
all our need. Ah! with what emphasis 
might a sick and dying man reiterate the 
exclamation, “I have heard of Thee with the 


hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth 
Thee !” 


























With its new sense of God, the afflicted 
and humbled spirit attains also a better 


knowledge of itself. The essential worth 






of a human soul is effectually taught by 
the process which takes all its dross away. 
Life in the sick-room is existence stripped of 
its factitious adornments, from which all 
pomp and pride and festal shows, the glory 
of man, have departed. Whatever had been 
fuel to vanity, is consumed in that furnace; 
all that was beautiful to the eye of a fond 
self-esteem is marred there; but beneath 
these is disclosed what outvies them by an 
infinite value. 
distinctions but moral ones reduced to noth- 
ing, and has learned how unavailing are 
riches and titles and pleasures to meet life’s 
sorest exigence, and prepare for death’s sever- 
ing blow, that he begins to know in what his 
own worth consists. 
endeavor to repair what by the frailty of his 
nature and his own sinfulness has been lost 
of that true worth, he has a consolation 
which beguiles him of all that is bitter in the 
thought of other losses, which he wants power 
to make good again. 


It is when man has seen all 


And in the penitent 


To the better knowledge of himself, and 


more intimate communion with God, the 
discipline of his peculiar lot will add, for the 
invalid’s solace, a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of his fellow-beings. 
to his wants, give him the daily blessing of 
their sympathy, and lavish their affection 
upon him, are understood now and valued as 
they deserve. 
assistance and care for the alleviations which 
his suffering state admits, makes him feel 
how little he deserves in comparison with the 
much which he receives. 
rest and ease and enjoyment for his sake, 
teach him the disinterestedness which he re- 
quires to have constantly in exercise, if he 


They who minister 


His dependence upon their 


Their sacrifices of 


would not sink from wretchedness to self- 
contempt and despair. How the voices 
penetrate us, which “whisper of peace” to 
our sick hearts! What a_ beauty is there in 
the smile that beams within our close apart- 
ment! How we welcome the kind ones, who 
come to break the long stillness of our soli- 
tary room with their pleasant words! Then 
are love’s divinest offices made known to the 
soul. And to the help of our purer purposes 
and humbler efforts to improve the fruit of 
the sharp teachings of pain, comes the strong 
impulse which is imparted by the virtues in 
others which have so redounded tu our good. 

Yet another element in the spiritual pro- 
cess which is going on amidst the sorrows of 
sickness, is the deeper conviction obtained 
through them of the value of our Christian 
faith and hope. It is when the night of life’s 
direst experience has fallen upon us, when 
the true light pours down upon a mind be- 
wildered and fainting in an untried, unim- 
agined way, that the Gospel proves itself 
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divine. “He that believeth hath,” then, 
“the witness in himself.” The conviction 
produced in life’s best and happiest hours, 
cherished amidst every vicissitude, having 
borne the soul onward in peace “ through all 
time of its prosperity and all time of its 
tribulation,” remains to cheer and strengthen 
it in the season of desolation, decay, and death. 
In the methods which God employs to deepen 
and secure such a faith in Himself, in the 
Redeemer, and in immortality, the lingering 
agony which belongs to an invalid’s expe- 
rience has its place. The endurance is more 
than compensated by the unutterable feeling 
of the preciousness of those promises and 
hopes, which is obtained by the fiery trial. 


THE SKY. 

It seems to me that in the midst of the ma- 
terial nearness of the heavens God means us 
to acknowledge His own immediate presence 
as visiting, judging and blessing us. “The 
earth shook, the heavens also dropped, at the 
presence of God.” “He doth set His bow in 
the cloud,” and thus renews, in the sound of 
every drooping swathe of rain, His promises 
of everlasting love. “In them hath He set a 
tabernacle for the sun,” whose burning ball, 
which without the firmament would be seen 
as an intolerable and scorching circle in the 
blackness of vacuity, is by that firmament 
surrounded with gorgeous service, and tem- 
pered by mediatorial ministries; by the firma- 
ment of clouds the golden pavement is spread 
for his chariot wheels at morning; by the 
firmament of clouds the temple is built for his 
presence to fill with light at noon; by the 
firmament of clouds the purple veil is closed 
at evening round the sanctuary of his rest ; by 
the mists of the firmament his impiacable 
light is divided, and its separated fierceness 
appeased into the soft blue that fills the depths 
of distance with its bloom, and the flush with 
which the mountains burn as they drink the 
overflowing of the dayspring. And in this 
tabernacling of the unendurable sun with men, 
through the shadows of the firmament, God 
would seem to set forth the stooping of His 
own majesty to men, upon the throne of the 
firmament. As the Creator of all the worlds, 
and the Inhabiter of eternity, we cannot be- 
hold Him; but as the Judge of the earth and 
the Preserver of men, those heavens are in- 
deed His dwelling-place. “Swear not, neither 
by Heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the 
earth, for it is His footstool.” And all those 
passings to and fro of fruitful shower and 
grateful shade, and all those visions of silver 
] alaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
moaning winds and threatening thunders, and 
glories of colored robe and cloven ray, are but 
to deepen in our hearts the acceptance, and 
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distinctness, and dearness of the simple words, 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven.” —Ruskin. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger. 
FAITH THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 


In a recent address delivered by Dr. Sam- 
uel Harris, President of Bowdoin College, 
on “ Faith in the Unseen God, the energizing 
principle of a noble life,” he gave utterance 
to some very striking thoughts. Among 
them were the following, which are worthy 
of thoughtful attention: The well-being of 
man is not found in indulgence, but in 
achievement. Man cannot be groomed and 
foddered into blessedness. He must work 
out his own salvation. Even in Heaven, 
while “they rest not day nor night, the ever- 
lasting repose of the spirits of the just made 
perfect is like that of the solid earth, the re- 
pose of harmonious, but intense and unceas- 
ing action. It is this radical impulse which 
makes it impossible for any man to rest 
satisfied with any good possessed; which 
drives him from the arbors of delight al- 
ready created, to incur new risks, to endure 
new toils and privations, to assume new 
responsibilities. Jesus announces the law 
of service as that of his kingdom. ‘If any 
man will be great among you, let him be 
your servant.’” 

The ideas and hopes which arouse enthu- 
siasm and heroism spring only from the un- 
seen, and are received by faith. Thence the 
ideas of the true, the right, the perfect. 
From eternal truth we gain the principles of 
all existence, from eternal right the laws of 
all action, and from absolute perfection the 
ideals of all beauty and goodness. Outward 
goods cease to satisfy when attained. “ They 
perish in the rising,” while spiritual ideas 
and hopes are above the soul, and command 
its action and its aspirations. In striving 
to realize these a man finds a cause which 
kindles enthusiasm and heroism, gives scope 
to energy, and at once satisfies and ennobles 
the impulse to action. 

The character developed by faith is that 
in which the soul alone attains its fulness 
of life, and is capable of its highest and most 
enduring energy. That character is Jove. 
It is the soul’s enthusiasm to realize in 
itself and in society the principles of truth, 
the law of right, the ideal of perfection. 
Love is psychologically not less than ethi- 
cally the perfection of being. It is the soul’s 
life. Faith necessitates worship. Its native 
speech is aspiration, praise, adoration. Be- 
fore the grandeurs of nature we admire or 
are awed, but when we discover God, in 
whom is perfect truth, law and goodness, 
admiration and awe pass into adoration, 
and we prostrate ourselves and worship. 
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Faith by the necessity of its nature becomes 
love. By contact with the Divine it is trans- 
formed, and returns Godlike to bless man- 
kind, like the dew and the rain. The faith 
that expands itself in meditation and ex- 
hales in emotion, is spurious, and exhausts 
the soul in evaporation, but the love into 
which true faith is transformed is not a 
transient glow of sentimentality, but a vital 
force, like that in the acorn, transforming 
the soil, water and air into its own substance, 
lifting the massive oak in triumph, and year- 
ly crowning it with leaves. Virtue is nota 
mere negation of sin. The moralist whose 
only goodness consists in not doing wrong, 
can never enter with enthusiasm into a noble 
act of self-sacrifice, and he whose whole moral 
energy is concentrated in abstaining from 
viee, will never have the heart of love from 
which blooms all that is lovely in the soul of 
man. Religion consists in loving God and 
man, not in simple antagonism to evil, and 
the love which springs from faith is the ful- 
ness of life in which the soul realizes its 
noblest development. In closing, President 
Harris addressed the class, pointing out some 
of the hindrances to faith in the complex 
civilization of the age, and exhorting them to 
the faith which works by love. 
cncniimaiiimnnns 
SILENT INFLUENCE. 

Albert Barnes says: “It is the bubbling 
stream that flows gently; the little rivulet 
which runs along day and night by the farm- 
house, that is useful, rather than the swollen 
flood or roaring cataract. Niagara excites 
our wonder, and we stand amazed at the 
power and greatness of God there, as he pours 
it from the hollow of His hand; but one Ni- 
agara is enough for the continent or the world, 
while the same world requires thousands and 
tens of thousands of silver fountains and gently 
flowing rivulets that water every farm and 
meadow, and every garden, and shall flow on 
every day and night with their gentle, quiet 
beauty. So with the acts of our lives. It is 
not by great deeds, like those of the martyrs, 
good is to be done, but by the daily and quiet 
virtues of life, the Christian temper, the good 
qualities of relatives and friends.” 





Carlyle says, in a letter to a gentleman in 
Edinburg: “ For many years it has been one 
of my constant regrets that no schoolmaster 
of mine had a knowledge of natural history, 
so far, at least, as to have taught me the 
grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little 
winged and wingless neighbors that are con- 
tinually meeting me with a salutation which 
I cannot answer, as things are! Why didn't 
somebody teach me the constellations, too, 
and make me at home in the starry heavens, 
which are always overhead, and which I don’t 


half know to this day? I love to prophesy 
that there will come a time, when not in Ed- 
inburg only, but in all Scottish and Europeen 
towns and villages, the schoolmaster will be 
strictly required to possess these two capabili- 
ties, and that no ingenious little denizen of 
this universe be thenceforward debarred from 
his right of liberty in those two departments, 
and doomed to look on them as if across the 
grated fences all his life.” 





EXCERPTS. 
ATLANTIC City. 

Thou wilt hardly understand how little of 
the quiet so necessary to enable me to collect 
my thoughts and write, we have at this place. 
Our chamber, which has a verandah fronting 
on the ocean, is the rallying point for our 
numerous party of young folks. In fact we 
have a circle of friends and relatives so 
large, that it might seem as though we had 
adjourned here in a body. D. estimated that 
nearly one hundred met yesterday morning 
(First-day) in E. H.’s parlor, where we had 
a solemn and interesting meeting. Several 
Friends ministered to the different states 
present. The opportunity closed with a short 
supplication that while enjoving relaxation 
here, and gaining health and strength to fit 
us for daily duty, we might be preserved in 
watchfulness and suffer no spiritual loss. 
We had a similar meeting, though not so 
large, yesterday week. Our Orthodox Friends, 
who used to meet at E. Gurney’s cottage, 
have, we understand, rented a room in the 
town, where they expect to assemble regular- 
ly while the “ season” continues. 

A feeling of gratitude on several accounts 
has been in my mind since coming here— 
that we have a place so easy of access, 
where in a few hours one can breathe an air 
untainted by the filth ef a crowded, hot city, 
and that our heavenly Father has so consti- 
tuted us that we tire of pleasure and relaxa- 
tion even sooner than of work, and are glad to 
return to daily duty. 

I was at the Indian Department in Wash- 
ington, week before last, on business for the 
Indians, and was introduced by the acting 
Commissioner to three Nez Percé Chiefs 
from Idaho Territory ; and thinking some in- 
cidents attending our interview may interest 
thee, I will relate them. 

The Chiefs were in citizen’s dress ; the only 
distinction of the principal Chief was a pair 
of moccasons in place of laced boots worn by 
the others. They were very fine looking 
men, say 45 to 50 years old, 5 feet 9 inches 
high, with benevolent and intelligent counte- 
nances, and light complexions tor Indians, 
Their hair was long, straight, full, and jet 
black. They appeared to be happy and con- 
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fiding, and in conversing among themselves, 
they frequently smiled and even laughed, 
and looked each other steadily and some- 
times archly in the face, as I had never. seen 
Indians do before. When the Commissioner 
introduced me to them, he said, “ Friend— 
Quaker— Wm. Penn” —whilst they seemed to 
interpret as intimating mutual friendship, 
and they were very cordial and affable. We 
sat together for some time. Four of them 
came in together from the far West with the 
agent of their Tribe, some time ago, in conse- 
quence of dissatisfaction with a Treaty they 
had made with the Department. [How very 
general this dissatisfaction in regard to In- 
dian Treaties is!] One of their number died 
since in Washington, and was buried there. 
In their conversation with me, they referred 
to their bereavement with sad countenances. 
The principal Chief held up the four fingers 
of one hand, to denote the number that came; 
and then he took the other hand, and, with 
apparent effort, twisting his body, forced down 
one finger, implying that one had been forced 
away from the others, by a Power they could 
not resist. 

When the Commissioner was consulting 
them in regard to the funeral, they told him 
it was the custom of the Nez Perces to place 
the corpse in the ground as soon as life had 
departed, and they wished to do so now; but 
he replied, that as the burial was to be in 
Washington, they must, to some extent, com- 
ply with the custom of that plate, and defer 
the funeral till next morning, which they con- 
sented todo. Before the funeral, the Com- 
missioner asked them if they would like a 
clergyman to perform the funeral services, 
hut they declined. The Commissioner at- 
tended the funeral, and said the proceedings 
were very impressive and solemn. The 
Chiefs chanted what appeared to be a hymn, 
mournfully, and very slowly. Then each 
Chief shook the hand of the corpse for some 
time, as bidding it a long and reluctant 
farewell ; and on the corpse being laid in the 
grave, each of the Chiefs took a handful of 
earth and sprinkled slowly over it. 
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Diep, on the Ist of Fifth month. 1866, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, near Winthrop, Maine, 
E1iza Lecoettr, widow of Joseph Leggett, aged 82 
years and 3 months; a beloved member of Spruce 
St. Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

——~, on tha 19th of Seventh month, 1868, Jang, 
widow of the late Seth Davis, in the 69th year of 
her age; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 21st of Seventh month, 1868, Mary 
Axy Ricu, daughter of John G. and the late Lydia 
Rich, in the 434 year of her age; a member of Fish- 
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A Friend has sent us the following hasty 
sketch of a meeting of the First-day School 
Association recently held in West Chester, Pa, 


The Quarterly Meeting of “The Associa- 
tion of Friends for the promotion of First-day 
Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting” was held at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, West Chester, Pa., 7th mo. 18, 1868, 

Written and verbal reports were received, 
and delegates in attendance from a number 
of schools. Eight schools were now for the 
first time reported, making nineteen in all 
within our Yearly Meeting. 

It was also stated that a sewing school for 
poor children had been held at Race Street 
Meeting-house during last spring, attended by 
over one hundred children,—ahout thirty of 
them colored. At such times works were read 
to them having a moral bearing. 

The Minutes of the Executive Committee 
having been read, the meeting proceeded to 
consider the first subject introduced by it, viz., 
“What is the proper use of Text-books in 
First-day Schools ?” 

A teacher in the Green Street School said 
she made but little use of text-books, but re- 
garded them as valuable aids to those who 
were inexperienced in teaching. As regarded 
the establishment of these schools, she con- 
sidered the command of the Master, “Go ye 
into all nations, teaching them whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” as covering the whole 
ground. Their use is to assist the young in 
obtaining the proper instruction from the 
Scriptures, and texts of Scripture are so sug- 
gestive that books seem unnecessary. 

A teacher of Fallowfield had labored both 
in and out of the Society, and had not used 
any book but the Scriptures. 

A Friend from Bucks Co. expressed his in- 
terest in these schools, believing that if rightly 
conducted they would do great good. By 
gathering up the children in our respective 
neighborhoods irrespective of their being in 
membership, we might be the means of quick- 
ening and instructing them, and of showing 
them the value of our testimonies and prin- 
ciples, both by precept and example. 

A Friend of Unionville said many of their 
scholars had previously attended a Presby- 
terian school. 

An aged minister would encourage the dear 
young people to embrace every opening for 
doing good, and suggested that when visiting, 
or on other occasions, by seeking out the do- 
mestics and others who are laboring to make 
us comfortable, and presenting them some 
small token, an opportunity would often be 
presented for conversation and imparting good 
advice. Let us do as ability is afforded and 
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A teacher of Goshenville said aids were im- 
portant in order that the facts connected with 
the Bible may be properly answered, but 
above and behind that we should depend on 
Divine guidance. 

A Friend said that much additional inter- 
est was imparted by giving facts relating to 
oriental manners and customs. 

A teacher from Upper Greenwich, N. J., 
would like to hear the experience of teachers 
in regard to their modes of teaching with these 
books. 

A Wilmington Friend said their plan was 
to place the books in the hands of the children 
who recite the text, after which they are ques- 
tioned in regard to such parts as may not seem 
to be clearly stated, and any one is at liberty 
to answer. He thought the study of the Old 
Testament of more importance than many 
Friends consider. In connection with the 
text-books, outline maps and Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary were used. The teachers often 
read to them and furnish cards for recitation. 
Cowdry’s Moral Lessons and the Scriptures 
were also used, but he thought the text-books 
in use were not sufficient. 

A Friend said it was evident there was 
great need of the proper kind of text-books. 

A Race St. teacher had used the question 
book lately published in Baltimore, and 
thought it had advantages. It is not always 
interesting to children merely to read verses 


in the Bible, but if the answer requires to be 


searched out, it will be more attractive. The 
answer should be correctly recited, and then 
by branching off and presenting to their minds 
the beauty of virtue, of love, charity, &c., and 
by giving some illustration of them in the 
Saviour’s life, and bringing it home to their 
everyday experience, it will be more readily 
understood. But it is better to get from the 
scholars an answer in their own language, 
which shows they understand the subject be- 
fore them. 

A Friend of West Chester thought the use 
of text-books depends very much on the teach- 
ers. Without them the teacher needs to be 
very fertile in suggestions and ideas, and 
therefore to young teachers they are very use- 
ful. It isa great mistake to desire to know 
how other teachers practice with a view to 
following after them. A copyist will never 
make a good teacher. While it is well to get 
all the good we can by a comparison of ideas, 
yet beware how we adopt the plans of others. 
We should not find fault with other societies 
for drawing our young people into their or- 
ganizations. We are to blame, not they, as it 
is an evidence of their earnestness and our 
neglect of duty; and as they have found text- 
books serviceable, so they may be found of 
use among us. 


A teacher of Green St. spoke of the advan- 
tage of instructing the children by the use of 
the objects of nature as being something they 
can comprehend. 

The next subject presented by the commit- 
tee was, “‘ How shall funds be raised for the 
use of schools, and to what purpose shall they 
be applied ? 

In reply to a query, it was stated that funds 
would be needed for the publication of books, 
&c., and to aid schools in neighborhoods where 
there may be a difficulty to collect funds. 

A Friend thought the plan proposed by the 
New York Association a good one to obtain 
yearly subscriptions. 

A West Chester Friend said there must be 
a beginning, and as there was a great want of 
the right kind of literature, and more variety 
was needed—that by combining the experi- 
ence of the teachers in getting up books— 
every year would add to our stock of litera- 
ture. 

A Race St. teacher had been one of a com- 
mittee to examine books, and out of over one 
hundred published by other societies, not more 
than eighteen or twenty were found free from 
objection. Oftimes a very excellent work 
would have to be rejected on account of a 
single sentence at variance with our views. 

A West Chester Friend was glad to find so 
much interest in the subject of books. Care 
should be extended to keep out every objec- 
tionable doctrine, or anything not in accord 
with our principles. . 

A Friend thought it was *better to prepare 
our own books rather than select from others. 

A Green St. teacher thought our young 
Friends know best what will be satisfactory 
to Friends, and that by offering to compen- 
sate for the preparation of books, we should 
soon have enough offered for our use. 

It was finally recommended that Friends 
in different neighborhoods obtain subscriptions 
to the funds of the Association, to be used by 
the Executive Committee in the publication 
of school literature, or such other way as will 
best promote the cause of First-day schools. 

A number of Friends were added to the 
Executive Committee, which now consists of 
T. Clarkson Taylor, Wilmington; Louisa J. 
Roberts, Sarah S. Truman, Philadelphia; Ann 
S. Paschall, Hannah Paxson, Phebe Griffith, 
Lydia H. Hall, West Chester; Abby C. Wil- 
liams, Samuel R. Downing, Goshen ; Abigail 
Woolman, Wm. W. Biddle, Jane P. Gra- 
hame, Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Philadelphia ; 
Jos. Powell, Thos. Garrigues, Margaret 8. 
Powell, Darby; Samuel E. Griscom, Reading ; 
Wm. Dorsey, Germantown; Samuel Martin, 
Kennett Square; Jas. B. Mode, Mary Ann 
Smith, Fallowfield ; Anna Mary Martin, Sally 
W. Chalfant, Thos. F. Seal, Unionville ; Rich- 
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ard Darlington, Doe Run; Hannah Ann 
Haines, Edwin Craft, Upper Greenwich, N.J.; 
Willis Corkran, New Hope, Md.; Lydia H. 
Yardley, Yardleyville, Pa. ; Ellis Eves, Fish- 
ing Creek ; Lizzie F. Moore, Valley. 

The propriety of naming a committee to 
visit schools and appoint conferences was con- 
sidered, but decided to leave it with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to attend to. 

A Friend of Darby remarked that the hold- 
ing of conferences should be as way opened 
in different neighborhoods for them, otherwise 
the cause might be retarded rather than ad- 
vanced. 

The utility of teachers’ meetings. being 
brought up, the meeting was informed that 
such gatherings were held at West Chester, 
and an advantage had resulted by a compari- 
son of views at such times. They endeavored 
to interest as many parents as possible in them. 

A Green St. teacher thought their school 
had suffered loss by not having them. 

: A Friend of Wilmington stated that their 
adult or normal class, from which their teach- 
ers were taken, meet semi-monthly, alternate- 
ly, at each other’s house. The business con- 
nected with the school is there transacted, and 
they had found them very serviceable in the 
selection of suitable books for the library, &c. 
These gatherings were more or less of a social 
character. 

A Friend thought if parents were invited 
to meet with the teachers at such times, it 
would have a good effect. 

A Race St. teacher remarked on the benefit 
there would be in teachers visiting their pu- 
pils, thus drawing them nearer to us, and in- 
creasing the interest of the scholar. Such had 
been the effect in her own case from a few 
visits paid in this way. 

From Salem and Wilmington invitations 
were received for the next meeting of the As- 
sociation to be held at those places. After 
consideration, it was concluded to meet at the 
latter place on Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 17th, 
at 10 A.M., and at Salem at some future time. 

A Friend from Bucks Co. expressed the 
gratification she had felt in being present, and 
would urge upon us the advice which she re- 
ceived in her early religious experience, that 
when the way did not seem to open, to wait, 
and in due time we would be enabled to pro- 
ceed ; and so in regard to teaching, where abil- 
ity does not seem to be furnished to explain 
the lesson to the comprehension of the child, to 
wait for the unfoldings of Divine Wisdom. 

After a solemn pause the meeting concluded. 




















































Reap not books alone, but men, and 
among them chiefly thyself; if thou find any- 
thing questionable there, use the commentary 
of a severe friend.—Enchiridion. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 18. 
Lausanne, May 30th, 1868, 
I came this morning from the Hotel Boni- 
yard, which is a most quiet and beautifully 


situated. Pension, very nicely kept, and so 


near the Castle of Chillon that I visited it 
yesterday from the depot; and it was well 
that I did, as a thunder shower came up soon 
after I had deposited myself and baggage at 
the hotel. My room overlooked the lake, 
and there are snow mountains in the ranges 
that stretch on the opposite side of the lake; 
and these are my passion, I would say, did 
they not seem to lift me out of the sea of 
passion into the pure sky of reason. The 
shower did not come immediately, and it 
cleared off at dark, giving room for a golden 
sunset ; then “ the moon took up the wondrous 
tale,” and nothing could have been more 
beautiful. The ride this morning along the 
border of the lake to Lausanne was lovely ; 
and here I suppose I must take leave of lakes 
for the present, as to-night I arrive at 
Fribourg, and thence shall onward to Paris, 
stopping perhaps at Basle over Monday. If 
any one wishes to stay at the quietest, most 
lovely place in Switzerland, let him go to the 
Hotel Bonivard, near the station, which is 
close by the Castle Chillon. The price at 
the Pension is only five and a half francs a 
day. I arrived there from Sion (which is 
the end of the Diligence route over the 
Simplon,) at one o’clock, having had a 
charming ride through the valley of the 
Rhone. I was twenty-two hours in the dili- 
gence, in crossing the Simplon from Stresa 
on Lake Maggiore, from which place I 
started at one o'clock at night. The weather 
being very hot, it was too long a journey, but 
it was beguiled by the grand mountains on 
either side and in front, which I began to see 
about three by the morning twilight. It is 
the best road for safety, but I rather think 
the least picturesque of the routes. I should 
have liked to stop at the Hospice, but was 
afraid to risk not finding a seat in the dili- 
gence the next day. As there was one free 
seat in our diligence, the guard took in a foot 
traveller who had been enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the Hospice for two days, after a 
four or five days’ walk from Arona, which is 
at the southern point of Lake Maggiore. 
She was a bright, strong-looking woman of 
about forty, perhaps younger, and our party 
being a sociable one, we found out consider- 
able about her. She was an Austrian by 
birth, and the daughter of a teacher, who was, 
however, so poor that he could only leave 
her an excellent education. There were four 
gentlemen in our party, an Englishman, two 
Germans and an Italian ; the German gentle 
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ceedingly well educated. She could speak 
Italian beautifully, (as the gentleman of that 
country averred,) and the English gentleman 
talked to her in French, and they all said 
she spoke that excellently. It was melan- 
choly to find that with this education she 
could only earn her living as a lady’s maid, 
and she was travelling then from one service 
to another, (from Arona to Sion.) All this I 
learned from one of the German gentlemen 
who spoke English. They had gradually 
gathered it from her; and I would remark by 
the way that I do not see but that Europeans 
have as much curiosity, and find out what 
they want to know by questions, as much as 
Americans do. At the last stage before we 
arrived at Sion, a paying passenger took the 
seat in the diligence, and she got out before I 
had time to learn her name and where she 
could be communicated with, as I intended 
to do, for I thought she might be an excel- 
lent person to go to America. When I 
was in Saxony I found there were multi- 
tudes of young girls who generally have a 
worse fate than to be ladies’ maids, having 
a few years of pleasure and an old age of 
frightful labor. I cannot tell you how often 
I saw, when in Saxony and Bohemia, women 
yoked with dogs or milch cows, drawing 
wagons. An American gentleman whom we 
met with told me that he had seen a woman 
and a milch cow tugging a cart with fuel in 
it, and a man sitting on it smoking. It was 
as much as he could do to refrain from 
knocking the man off, which would only 
have made bad worse. When I was at Stresa 
on Lake Maggiore, a stone house was being 
built of very large stones, and I saw an 
elderly woman mounting a ladder with one 
of these great stones on her back. It does 
not cure all the evils of society for women to 
have freedom of labor. 

I left Milan for Stresa by railroad, and at 
Arona embarked in the steamboat on Lake 
Maggiore, whose beauty and size surpassed 
my expectation. I was bound for the Hotel 
of the Borromean Isles, (as it is called, be- 
cause it is on the shore nearly opposite to 
Isola Bella and Isola Madre,) and it is truly 
ina magnificent situation. It is very large, 
and a very large inhabitancy streams through 
it all the time, some people taking up their 
abode in it for months. It stands on as 
beautiful a site as the lake affords, very near 
to the villa of the Duchess of Genoa, where 
“la bella Marguirita ” was brought up. One 
can sit in front of the house or on the bal- 
conies and have the most lovely panorama of 
mountains, across the lake, all day. The 
price of the Pension: is five frances a day if 
one stays a week or. more, and one can eat 
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tedious table de’hote, as Ido. Everything is 
good, and one of the proprietors speaks Eng- 
Jish, having once been the body servant of an 
English nobleman. On one occasion I went 
to the table de’hote for the purpose of seeing 
if there was any one there a . I knew, and 
I found some very dear friends whom I had 
been so fortunate as to meet at Dresden, 
Rome and Florence ; and this very much en- 
hanced my enjoyment. From them I learned 
how to make a charming trip through Luino 
Luganv, Porlerra, Menaggio, Bellaggio, 
Como, Lavena, and back to Stresa. First, L 
went in a little boat to Isola Bella, which 
was in full sight from my window at Stresa. 
This island is one villa, its garden of ten 
terraces facing the hotel. All the earth of 
Isola Bella was carried to the slate rocks of 
the original wild island by the builder of this 
villa, and the ten terraces were made for the 
better cultivation of the oranges and other 
tropical fruits and flowers which abound in 
the beautiful garden, which is also orna- 
mented on each terrace with statues. The 
lower terraces are supported on arches, which 
are extremely ornamental in themselves. A 
stone wall and these arches fill up all the 
spaces not filled by natural rocks. I found 
on approaching the north side of the island 
that there were some hotels and other houses 
there; on the west end was the palace where 
we landed. The rooms were filled with pic- 
tures, and furnished like other palaces, but 
the pictures were mainly copies, and I had 
seen the originals. The views from the bal- 
conies were lovely. There was a suite of 
basement rooms, the walls and furniture of 
which were of shell, and whose very pave- 
ment was made to resemble that of a natural 
grotto. I went out of the basement and 
wandered over the garden, ascending all the 
terraces. On each side of the lowest terrace 
were towers, and on both the north and south 
side of the island were groves and arcades, 
and at the ends were groups of sea nymphs 
and wood nymphs. I wished that I had had 
Jean Paul’s Titan with me to identify places. 
Some one told me he was never there, and I 
can believe it, for the Isola Bella of the 
Titan seems to glow, in my imagination, 
with a richness of color and gorgeousness of 
beauty which I did not see here. It certain- 
ly has its own beauty; not the beauty of 
nature, but of landscape gardening. Isola 
Madre is more ina state of nature. I believe 
the soil of that was not made by human toil. 
On that also is a palace, less pretentious than 
the one on Isola Bella, with very charming 
gardens and natural shade. I did not land 
upon that however. Nothing could be more 
entrancing than the sail in the steamboat to 
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Luino. There was one point were we looked 
up as it were an interminable vista of moun- 
tains running down to meet each other on 
opposite sides of the lake; and then .the three 
Borromean Isles looked exquisite from the 
steamer as long as we could see them, Fisher’s 
island making no pretensions, with its mass 
of fishermen’s houses, but very picturesque as 
a part of the scene. I should have taken the 
diligence at Louino, as I had received a ticket 
for it on the steamboat, but it was not there 
at the moment, and a coachman took advan- 
tage of my ignorance to get me into a car- 
riage, for which I had to pay another fare. 
But I had a charming ride through the sum- 
mer sunset in this beautiful Italy, the road 
winding among the richly cultivated and 
beautifully wooded country, laid out as it 
would seem for mere beauty, but rich in uses, 
if the riches were only shared with the labor- 
ers. EL P. P. 
(To be continued.) 


————_--—~<0e—-—___ 


WITHOUT THE CHILDREN. 


O THE weary, solemn silence 

Of a house without the children ! 

O the strange, oppressive stillness 
Where the children come no more! 

Oh! the longing of the sleepless 

For the soft arms of the children, 

Ah! the longing of the faces 
Peeping through the open door, 

Faces gone for evermore ! 


Strange it is to wake at midnight 
And not hear the children breathing, 
Nothing but the old clock ticking, 

Ticking, ticking by the door. 
Strange to see the little dresses 
Hanging up there all the morning; 
And the gaiters—ah! their patter, 

We will hear it never more 

On our hearth-forsaken floor! 


What is home without the children? 
’Tis the earth without its verdure, 
And the sky without the sunshine. 

Life is withered to the core! 
So we’ll leave this dreary desert, 
And we’ll follow the Good Shepherd 
To the greener pastures vernal, 

Where the Lambs have “‘ gone before” 

With the Shepherd evermore ! 

THE CHIFFONIER. 
BY W. W. 8. 

I am a poor Chiffonier! 
I seek what others cast away ! 
In refuse heaps the world throws by, 
Despised of man, my trade I ply ; 
And oft I rake thew o’er and o’er, 

And fragments broken, stained, and torn, 
I gather up, and make my store 

Of things that dogs and beggars scorn. 

I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


You see me in the dead of night 
Peering along with pick and light, 

And while the world in darkness sleeps 
Waking to rake its refuse heaps ; 


I scare the dogs that round them prowl, 
And light amid the rubbish throw, 
For precious things are hid by foul 
Where least we heed and least we know. 
I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


No wretched and rejected pile, 
No tainted mound of offal vile, 
No drain or gutter I despise, 
For tkere may lie the richest prize: 
And oft amid the litter thrown 
A silver coin—a golden ring 
Which holdeth still its precious stone, 
Some happy chance to me may bring. 
I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


These tattered rags, so soiled and frayed, 
Were in a loom of wonder made, 
And beautiful and free from shame 
When from the Master’s hand they came. 
The reckless world that threw them off 

Now heeds them only to despise: 
Yet, ah! despite its jeer and scoff, 

What virtue still within them lies! 

I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


Yes ! all these shreds so spoiled and torn, 
These ruined rags you pass in scorn, 
This refuse by the highway tossed, 
I seek that they may not be lost : 
And, cleansed from filth that en them lies, 

And purified and purged from stain, 
Renewed in beauty they shall rise 

To wear a spotless form again. 

I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE STORY OF A PIECE OF CHALK. 
. (Concluded from page 351.) 

I remember starting with surprise, one 
morning, on seeing a four-footed creature near 
me, the like of which I had never beheld be- 
fore. I had been used all my life long to ma- 
rine creatures of various shapes and sizes; 
but now the time had come that I was to be 
introduced to a different set of acquaintances 
altogether. The best idea of the aboriginal 
forrests which covered the chalk may be ob- 
tained by studying those of India. But at 
the time I am speaking of, forests equally 
great covered Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Kent, Surrey and a number of other 
localities. The creature I have just mentioned 
was an enormous monkey, which had strayed 
from its companions into my immediate neigh- 
borhood. “ The geological period of which I 
am speaking is known as the Eocene.) Huge 
boa-constrictors hung on the trees for days, 
and only left them when urged by the sharp 
pangs of hunger; in the marshier places, 
crocodiles wallowed, and lay in wait for their 
prey; strange animals, allied to the present 
South American tapir, snorted about. An 
immense creature, called the Dinotherium, 

with semi-aquatic habits, used to bask in the 
marshes and sleep for hours, with its tusks 
anchoring its huge head to the shore, and 
thus keeping it above the water and the mud. 
Many other genera and_ species of animals— 
so strange, that long Greek names alone give 
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us any idea of their main features—lived 
upon our hardened surface. Flowers of tropi- 
cal hue and color were rivalled in beauty and 
gorgeousness by humming-birds and butter- 
flies. The broad leaves of the banana stretched 
forth and mingled with the graceful fronds of 
the tree-fern. The bread-fruit-tree shed its 
rich store of food on the earth, and fed herds 
of Hyracotheria and Paleotheria. In sooth, 
the landscape was a scene of magnificent 
beauty. When the golden sunset lingered 
among the palm-groves, one could well have 
though that the Lord indeed walked in the 
garden. But Man—who makes such a noise 
in the world now, and imagines that it has 
been made specially for him, and that there- 
fore eyerything should be subservient to his 
wishes and gratifications—had not then made 
his appearance. And yet Nature, notwith- 
standing the absence of a human-priest, did 
not the less daily offer up a hymn of praise 
to her adorable Creator. 
Nothing earthly is stable; and geology is a 
science full of proof of this assertion. The 
Eocene age passed away ; the Dleiocene came ; 
and, in turn, was replaced by the Pleiocene. 
The tropical conditions of which I have been 
speaking underwent a change, which was at 
first very gradual, and almost imperceptible. 
The tree-ferns and palms did not flourish as 
luxuriantly as they were wont; the cold winds 
blew more frequently, and the poor monkeys 
shivered and died. At length, finding the 
climate became colder instead of warmer, 
many of the creatures migrated to more 
southerly and congenial latitudes, while those 
unable to do so died out. The old forests grew 
thinner, and winter now showed he was un- 
willing to give place to almost perpetual sum- 
mer. But, as if to compensate for the mis- 
chief which alteration of climate produced, 
other trees replaced the palm and the fern. 
Thickets of hazel and alder grew in marshy 
places, pines innumerable spread over the 
country ; whilst the oak, ash, and elm made 
their appearance for the first time. Thus did 
the ask ante assume something like its 
present European appearance. I had before 
felt the ground aake with the heavy tramp 
of a monstrous large creature, quite different 
to any I had seen in bygone days. I had by 
this time grown used to changes, and was 
therefore more curious than alarmed at the 
new-comer. It was an elephant of the most 
gigantic size, much larger than any living at 
the present time. It browsed luxuriantly 
upon the young shoots and fresh twigs, and 
found a hearty meal spread for it wherever 
it went. By and by, I was accustomed to see 





meandered through the chalk-beds, had now 
become very broad and deep, and in these, 
hosts of rhinoceri and hippopotami wallowed 
and gurgled. The fights that sometimes took 
place among these creatures were fearful to 
behold. There was none to disturb them, ex- 
cept a savage and gigantic lion, with enorm- 
ously sharp teeth and long claws; but this 
beast, the Machairodus, was the greatest enemy 
to the antelopes and deer that browsed on the 
adjacent plains. 

The climate gradually became more rigor- 
ous than ever. In the interval of the exist- 
ence of the forests which covered up myself 
and brethren, I am told that great and exten- 
sive physical changes went on elsewhere. In 
France, volcanoes had been actively at work, 
and great sheets of molten lava had been 
poured out by them, which had antedated 
Herculaneum in their destructiveness. Where 
London, Paris, and Vienna now stand, great 
fresh-water lakes, similar to those of North 
America, existed, and all along their bottoms 
series of fresh-water strata were deposited, 
upon which the foundations of these celebra- 
ted cities are now laid. In fact, all over the 
world, more or less, great changes had been 
going on. What is now the Pacific Ocean, 
had been occupied by a great continent, which 
was afterwards split up into the South Sea 
Islands. 

In addition to the increasing cold, I had 
for some time imagined that the sea-level was 
no longer as steady as it had been. The dry 
land was gradually sinking, just as ages before 
it had been as gently upheaved. There could 
be no doubt about it; and I was alarmed at 
the apparent insecurity of the world into 
which | had been introduced. The ratio of 
the increase of cold was almost in proportion 
to the rate at which the dry land was sinking. 
To cut the matter short, it was only a question 
of time as to when the chalk continent would 
once more be sea-bottom. It happened at 
last—we were dry land no longer, but a shal- 
low sea. The cold was now intense, so intense 
that, for a long time back, the elephants and 
rhinoceri had been covered with long, woolly 
hair, to protect them from its rigor. Away 
on the mountain-tops the snow had accumu- 
lated, and sent forth long sheets of ice, which 
thrust their way towards the sea, where im- 
mense fragments broke off, and floated away 
as icebergs. The submergence still went on, 
until many hundreds of feet in depth of sea- 
water covered us. I looked around to dis- 
cover any of the old marine creatures that 
had lived in the sea of the chalk period, 
where I was born, but not one could I behold, 
herds of elephants, and to hear them trumpet | Everything was altered—the very shell-fish 
and snort loud enough to make the welkin | were those now living in arctic latitudes! The 
ring again. The rivers which sluggishly | shallower portions of the sea-bottom were con- 
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tinually liable to be ploughed up by some 
stranding iceburg, which brought burdens of 
mud and boulders to topple over us. What 
dry land did remain was covered with a mov- 
ing sheet of thick ice, which ground the rock- 
surface on which it rested into impalpable 
mud. This mud was carried away in prodi- 
gious quantities to the sea, where it was strewn 
along the bottom. There it formed those im- 
mense beds of fi// and brick earth which cover 
the whole area of Great Britain, more or less. 
This arctic sea,as I may term it, kept its 
place for ages, until several hundreds of feet 
of gravel, clay, and sand had been deposited ; 
then came an arrest to the submergence ; and 
eventually, another upheaving process set in. 
When this terminated, and dry land once 
more appeared, the physical geography of the 
country assumed pretty much the appearance 
which now characterises it. The clay and 
sand formed admirable subsoils; flowers 
spread over hill and dale, and the green grass 
carpeted the meadow and mountain side. The 
earth had recently been baptised in the ocean 
and there prepared as a renewed world for a 
new-comer, It was at this time that Man first 
appeared, His remains may be found mixed 
up with those of many extinct animals, and 
his primitive weapons of the chase are com- 
mingled with the gravel of the rivers on whose 
banks he lived. My own experience extends 
such a long way back, that it seems but as 
yesterday that Man was introduced. But in 
that brief period, he has managed to‘alter the 
face of creation, and his race has progressed 
beyond that of all other species put together. 
T am now getting towards the end of my story, 
and must leave it to others to continue the 
history of this last created of animals, merely 
mentioning, by the way, that ‘it was he who 
quarried me from the adjacent hillside; and 
that it is to his children I am used as a hum- 
ble means of instruction. 





AN APPEAL TO WOMEN, 

In a recent pastoral, Bishop Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe says: 

“When I see the tawdry fashions, the costly 
vulgarity, and the wicked extravagance of the 
times, I feel sure that thousands of American 
women are strangers to the first law of refine- 
ment—simplicity in manners and attire. 

“When 1 see that thousands of American 
women read the most shameful romances and 
the most degrading newspapers, frequent the 
vilest dramatic entertainments, and join in 
dances too shocking to be named among Chris- 
tians, I feel that Christidn matrons are becom- 
ing too few, and that civilized heathenism is 
returning to the fields we have wrested from 
the Indians. 


“When I read, daily, of the most ungodly 
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divorces, and of crime against social purity and 
against human life itself, which are too gross 
to be mentioned more particularly, I fee] that 
too many of our countrywomen are without 
God in the world, and that radical reforms 
are necessary in the systems of education on 
which the young women of America are de- 
pendent for their training. 

“When I see thousands of households in 
which young girls are reared for a life of 
pleasure, without reference to duty, I cannot 
wonder at these results, nor at the misery in 
which they involve families and communities. 
Sow the wind and reap the whirlwind ! 

“As a Christian bishop, therefore, I make 
my appeal to you, Christian women, and I 
ask you to begin the reformation by faithfully 
bearing your testimony against all that tends 
to the degradation of your sex, and the more 
so when such crime is not only winked at, but 
receives countenance in circles which ought to 
be exemplary.” 

enamel epeatp 


SILENT TEACHERS. 


“What! another flower, Tom ; is not your 
window-sill full already ?” 

“They don’t eat nor drink, bless ’em, and 
it does me and my wife good to look at ’em.” 
It was but a passing bit of conversation that 
I heard, and yet it set me thinking. The man 
with the flower-pot in his arm was a rough— 
no, I shall not say “ rough ”—he was a sturdy 
son of toil, and I was amused to hear his fer- 
vent blessing on his flowers. His acquaint- 
ance, who had expressed surprise at another 
flower in Tom’s possession, had pulled a short 
pipe out of his mouth when he spoke; and no 
doubt his love for tobacco cost him much 
more than Tom’s love of flowers. Then as to 
the gain. The smoker would gain a dry, hot 
mouth, a foul breath, yellow teeth, sallow skin, 
dull eyes, drowsiness, and headache—that’s 
what his pipe would do for him, even if he did 
not drink. But Tom with the flower would 
refresh his eyes with its bloom, and his smell 
with its sweetness, and he would adorn his 
window with its beauty, and gladden his wife 
and his children by bringing them such a 
pretty gift. What innocent delight would 
they all feel in looking at it! And more 
than all that, they would learn something 
from the flower. It would tell them of the 
wisdom and loye of God; how he sent these 
beautiful flowers into the world to please the 
eye of man: 

**To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith grows dim, 

For who so careth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him.’’ 

I think flowers teach neatness and order. 
The wife and children like to have a clean 
room, so that the flower, in its purity and 
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grace, may not shame them, And then, too, 
a poor man likes to feel that he has an orna- 
ment in his dwelling similar to that which a 
rich man chooses as the best embellishment of 
his drawing-room. The cottage and the 
mansion differ very much in structure and in 
furniture; not one article of furniture may 
at all resemble the other, but a pretty flower, 
earefully watered and tended, often blooms as 
well in a cottage as in a palace window. 

I know a little bit of a cottage outside a 
town. It stands in a nook by the roadside, 
and has no view but that of the yard where 
carts are kept; but in the ‘window of that 
humble dwelling there are some fuchsias. 
They make a pretty screen, that shuts out all 
ugly sights, and shuts into the room graceful 
drooping blooms, hanging like jewels among 
the green leaves. The floor of the cot is of 
red brick, and so are the steps outside the 
door; but I notice as I pass how clean are 
those bricks, and what a glow of neatness and 
comfort they present! And the wooden chairs 
are bright, and so are the brass candlesticks 
over the mantleshelf. That clear window, 
with its lovely clustering flowers, at which 
people look as they go by, has given the 
dwellers in that cottage an honest pride in 
their dwelling ; the flowers have brought their 
own purity with them, and taught it to their 
owners. And when little John and Mary 
learn to take care of flowers, and have one of 
their own given them, I think they cease to 
be destructive and careless. They Lave that 
rough handling or neglect will injure and kill 
their flower ; so their hands learn gentleness 
of touch, and they grow watchful over their 
favorite. Once conquer the thoughtlessness 
and roughness of a girl or boy, by giving them 
something to take care of and attend to, and 
you have put them in the way of being dili- 
gent and useful. 

I remember one evening meeting, in the 
Harrow road, a working woman whom I knew. 
She had her babyin her arms and a big bun- 
dle besides, and she was hurrying on so fast 
that I said, with some concern, us I passed 
her, “ Mrs. Gibbs, is anything the matter that 
you are in such haste?” 

“Nothing, please; but I’m having the 
front of our house painted down, and I forgot 
to tell the man not to hurt our bit of ivy.’ 

Of course I did not detain her by any fur- 
ther remark ; but two daysafterward I walked 
past her house, and looked with some interest 
at the renovated front; and there was the 
tendril of ivy sate, and Mrs. Gibbs was clean- 
ing her le window, on the sill of which 
was a box of mignonette. “So the workman 
did not injure the ivy, Mrs. Gibbs,” I said. 

“O, dear, if he had, I should have been so 
sorry, for my husband brought that root of 
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ivy from the side of the church where we were 
married. We've had some trouble to take 
care of it to make it grow in this street, but 
it’s safe now.” 


Ah! the ivy branch told to the husband 
and wife'the story of their wedded love. In 


its evergreen foliage it gave them a symbol of 
what true love should be—clinging and un-. 


fading; it was to them both a teacher and a 
memorial. 

And so, when a husband or father brings 
home a little plant, if it is but a halfpenny 
daisy-root, be careful of it. His hand, that 
so tenderly carried the little flower, will have 
a tender touch for the human flowers in his 
dwelling. His eye, that sees and feels the 
beauty of God’s silent works, will be sure to 
dwell lovingly on the little prattlers that 
climb his knee. He will be careful and kind ; 
for none but the careful and gentle can have 
a great love for flowers. 

Happy is the wife who helps her husband 
in. his love of flowers, and who hears with a 
joyful heart her children say, as they look 
out on a summer night for their father’s r- 
turn : 

“Here he comes, mother! and, O dear, he 
has such a nice flower, such a beauty, in his 
arms! Do come and see, mother!” 

Yes, this is the greeting; these are the in- 
nocent joys that may be had in the British 
workman’s home, and of which flowers are 
the silent but sweet teachers.—British Work- 
man. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 












1867. 1868. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 honrs...... -.c0e.seeee 8 days.| 13 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day..... » * a Ss 
Cloudy, without storms ..... - * 10.“ 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 16 “ os 








TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1867. 1868. 

Mean temperature of ‘th 

mo., per Penna. Hospital,|76.48 deg. |80.94 deg. 
Highest do. during mo., do.|92.50 ty {98.00 « 
Lowest do. do. do.|62.00 “ (69.00 ‘* 
Rain during the month, do.| 2.38 in. | 3.51 in. 
Deatus during the month, 

being 4 current weeks for 

CACH MOULD weeeeee se reeeeeee. 1415 1782 


Average of the mean temperature of 7th’ 
month for the past sereuty-nine years. 75.75 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that) 


entire period, 1795 and 15838..........+.- 81.00 ‘* 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 
entire period, 1816...... seccccccceseccccesees BO000  °8 


_-~ 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1867. 1868. 
Totals for first six months 


Rain during Seventh month 


30.70 inch.|26.31 inch. 
2.38 * SB.) ...*¢ 


——_— —__— 


Entire totals 33.08 ** |29.82 * 


The ‘‘ Heated Term,” as it has been appropriately 
called, lasting from the Ist to the 16th of the month, 
inclusive, and in a mitigated form for several days 
after that, was truly remarkable. It will be seen 
from the above that the mean for the entire month, 
has only been exceeded twice during a period of sev- 
enty-nine years, and then only by a very small frac- 
tional part of a degree! 

From a table recently published, showing the tem- 
perature at noon for the first sixteen days of the 
month for the years named below, we compile the 
following averages of said noon temperatures, viz. : 

For 1865 78.81 deg. For 1867 82.18 deg. 

ce ia “ce “é 

We are sometimes reconciled a little to the present 
by looking back into the past. We have had ‘‘heat- 
ed terms’’ before, but the writer, referring to his own 
diary, commencing with 1834, and Peirce’s review, 
as far back as 1790, believes there has been none of 
so long continuance curing that entire period. 

In the same month of 1866, we had one which Dr. 
Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital of this city, 
then believed to coustitute the hottest week on re- 
cord, his notes registering the following maximum: 

Seventh month 12, 1866 91 degrees. 
ss se 13, ss 95 se 
” BO) Sckeccd “ 
“ 15, * ss 
66 16, * ( “ss 
“ a7... * 5 “ec 
Tt ‘s 19, ? « 

In 1830 we have also very high figures, constitut- 
ing a ‘* heated term”’ from the 16th to the 28th, both 
inclusive. We have other notes of like character, 
which, although possessing considerable interest, 
are too lengthy to quote here. 

From a long Statement, carefully compiled from 
the records of W. Y. McAllister, No. 728 Chestnut 
St., we glean the following days on which, since 1834 
inclusive, the mercury reached 99 degrees and up- 
wards, viz.: 
7th mo. 21, 1825, 100 deg. 7th mo. 14, 1845, 101 deg. 
Sth “ 6, 1827, 99 **:--** %* 39: 2686, 103: * 
Cth "25; 1026, TODR tt 88 SRR 8 hv gp ee 
7th 30,1838, 99 “* % *:.34:9666, “09. 
a see SC ee 

The highest record at the Pennsylvania Hospital 
the present year was 98 degrees, though in some 
localities in this city we believe it reached 100 de- 
grees on two or three days ! 

In reference to deaths, the excessive heat has left 
its record there, showing an increase for the four 
current weeks over last year of 367! One hundred 
fatal cases of sunstroke occurred from the 11th to the 
25th, both inclusive. In New York, this state of 
things was still more alarming. During the week 
ending on the 18th, their deaths were 1142, with 
132 of sunstroke, This has awakened inquiries as 
to the cause or causes, and by some the great in- 
crease of deaths in that city is attributed to their 
defective sewerage and drainage, combined with an 
insufficient-snpply of water. 

In reference to the latter indispensable, our own 
citizens have reason to be greatly thankful, and 
would do well to heed the caution published several 
times during the recent hot weather against so much 
waste, as it is well known is constantly taking place. 

Puitapa., 8th mo. 3, 1868. J. M, Exts. 
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ITEMS. 


PHosPHATE oF Lime is found in immense beds in 
Canada West. Dr. Chas. T. Jackson, who visited 
this locality recently, gives an interesting account 
of the mineral deposit. From one of the quarries 
near Perth not less than one thousand tons of very 
pure phosphate of lime were sent during the past 
year to England, mainly for agricultural use; sin- 
gle blocks of several tons weight have been extract- 
ed. The mineral occurs in a metamorphic rock 
supposed to have been chiefly derived from altered 
Potsdam sandstone. The beds run nearly north- 
east and southwest; they are atout vertical in 
dip, and vary in width from a few inches to five or 
six feet. Hexagonal prisms of magnesian mica and 
calcareous spar of various colors are associated with 
the phosphate of lime. No trace of organic re- 
mains has been discovered in these rocks, and it 
seems idle to imayine that the phosphate of lime 
had an organic origin ; it is much more probable 
that the minerals is one of the original ingredients 
of our planet, for it occurs in volcanic rocks, 
and phosphorus is a common element in meteoric 
stones. 


Heavy Rock Brast.—Great wonder was created 
some years ago at the ingenuity «xhibited in Eng- 
land, in exploding mines containing vast quantities 
of gunpowder. ‘The object of the operatios was to 
form a sea wall of large fragments of rock, at the 
base of the high chalk cliffs near Dover and Folk- 
stone. Though the experiment has frequently 
been repeated, it has never ceased to attract at- 
tention. Recently the same operation was succesa- 
fully performed at Lime Point, the site of the new 
fort in course of construction by the Government 
for the defence of the harbor of San Francisco. To 
prepare the ground for the fort, it was found neces- 
sary to remove a hill of rock 250 feet in height. A 
small tunnel was pierced in the hill, near its base, 
toa depth of 60 feet, and a chamber 60 feet long 
was exvavated at right angles with it and parallel 
to the face of the hill. In this chamber were 
placed two charges of powder, one of 4000 Ibs., and 
the other of 3500 lbs., separated by 45 feet of clay 
and sand, and both were fired at the same moment 
by means of a wire and a galvanic battery. The 
amount of rock displaced by the blast was 40,000 
cubic yards, or 0,000 tons, and its total coat $2,000. 


Axyimats Enciosep 1n Sonip Stonr.—There have 
been many well authenticated instances where, on 
splitting open stones, liviug animals have been 
found enclosed in cavities, with apparently no 
sufficient outlet. The cases on record refer princi- 
pally to toads, but in one recently brought before 
the consideration of the Zoological Society of 
Vienna, a salamander, or water lizard, was the 
prisoner. Of the actual facts, in this instance, 
there was no question; but Prof. Frauenfeld, a 
well-known naturalist of that city, showed that 
there was a small fissure leading to the outside of 
the stone, though much too small to admit of egress 
of the animal. He suggested, therefore, that the 
lizard had entered when very young, and in its 
growth had soon become too large to escape, and 
was kept perhaps a not unwilling captive, since in 
the minute insects continually traversing every 
cranny accessible to them, it found ample means of 
support, the sandstone in which it occurred maine 
taining the proper degree of moisture. The same 
explanation attaches to the case of toads, which 
when first attaining their perfect shape are in many 
cases smaller than a common fly, and can easily 
enter a minute cavity. 
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sine SPECIAL NOTICE. Time, Labor and Fuel Saved, 
ai The following new and desirable —_ are well BY USING MOORE’S 
tered worth the attention of Frie nds, viz. ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SOAP, 
orth- 20 pp GRASS CLOTH, scarce and desirable. J 
al in HAIR CLOTH, Colored and White, for Skirting. The washing can be done in half the time it requires with ordi- 
A ed ba i LT 
e » On othe 0} a iu mo 
a and 3000 Dark Neat LAWS, reduced to Joe. grease from duting ca carpets. Give it s trial. Sold by 
with 500 Neat Plaid an Plain GINGHAMS, 31, 37 and 40c. grocers generally. Factory, 613 N. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia | 
a Sahen SIE Garten eas tn nie a | 
nd it | Neat Brown Stripe) CALABRIANS. | ISAAC DIXON, 
lime 5 lots Crape MARETZ and TAMARTINES, from | 120 South Eleventh Street, 
soe SETAE eet sae” | eee ge ME | 
, TOWR al ac ixtures. i 
och GAUZE FLANNELS and SHIRTS, fr Men und | ATCHES, 
° Wo 
teoria | "PLAIN MIXT CASSIMERES, lare asortment ‘JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 
PLAIN SHADES of Ol; oogoe | All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
eatead | At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, | American Levers for $23. 00, warranted, 
Eng- STOKES & WOOD, Vid Gold and Silver bonght’ or taken in exchange. 
a 520 702 Arch &t., Philada. | DISCIPLINE 
aw. —— os 
: a “WEAVER & PENNOCK, | a 
Fol’ | Plumbing, Gas and Steam Fitting,| pyiLADELPHIA YEARLY MEBTING. 
ot ate a ee ee en CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
ocesae ea aia ade Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 
Ww e execute all orders in our line, 
Sail neatnese nnd dispateh, and respectfully ask atrial, 418 1018p. 61395 T. . 0.3 South FiRh St. ~~ 
ee —— ee 5 
. To WM. HEACOCK 7 yds for | Frie ands, } 
. a | General Furnishing Undertaker, Dry Goo S tor Friends. 
- ee cory rg Where is the best place to procure them ? 
assortm 
arallel | ste for Funerals furnished, At JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 
wert} QUESTIONS UPON BOOKS Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., 
¢ aan o PHILADELPHIA. 
oment OLD TESTAMENT, It is the place, for he keeps the best assortment of 
The By a Teacher, any other store in the city, and often kas goods not 
“eo Also the Second Edition of the ade te ogee ; 
2, 000. ’ OOK a e prices!! 
fm { YOUNG FRIENDS’ MANUAL, | ..,.,HO0K at the prices! 
: ; 1 DEB 0 ct 
By Benjamin Hallowell. Lot of Plain all Weol DE LAINES, oe . 
, been Are now ready and for sale by yh gy A elton ay = — pretty. . 
tly no Bens. Srrattan, Richmond, Ind. MASE NAPRING, $1.10 en per doz. 
princi- Emmor Comty, 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. ee Luce HDEba one : ., -_ 
Saeed au, Byte Guarnas, 98 Fink ee +) tetas rit evet a Tec name 
ae ite an re a a 
ring a 620tf. Ext M. Lams, Baltimore, Md. | , Bound THIBET SHAWLS, Long and Square. Best assortment 
—- d vund of it 
stance, CARPETINGS, mien oe called Neapolitan 
r . ike: 7} an ouble fo: 
rye Windew Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &e., Silk Zenobias ; own importation; only lot in city. 
side of FOR SALE BY te ne 
egress - BENJAMIN CREEN, | 
iat the 37xa 33 N. Second S8t., Philadelphia. 
oo fe tt | For HOUSES ROOFS BARNS, FENCsS, RAI | 
pe, and THOMAS M. SEEDS, ROADS, BRIDG Goad 6, GARB, tov at Sg theca of tnd | 
: : , t vra Co, 7 0 t ti w } 7 
ince 10 HATTER, paint na much as 250 Ibe, of Lead, (costing $40: 00a wear longer 
every N». 41 North Second Street. This Co.’s Wuite LEAD is the whitest and most durable known. , 
eans of Always on han, and made to order, a large assor‘ SMITH BOWBN, Sec'y _ 
| mail} ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a epecialty o! “* Pecora Lead and Color Co., 
aa that part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly 418t1017 Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pliladz. ' 
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FRIENDS 


M.A. SHAW, 
N.'@. cor. Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., 


Has on hand a geveral assortment of 


China, Glass and Earthenware, 
at Ge lowest market prices. 884 







FRIENDS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


The next term of this School will commence 31st of Kighth 


month, 1868. 
CHARLES SWAYNE, Principal. 
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WANTED, 


A situativn for a well-educated young m: - (a Friend) at Teach 
ing, preferred as Assistant. Address * Learer,” at this office. 


725 2t. 
—-—« FOR SALE. 


In the School Room. Chapters in the Pbilosuphy of Educ a- 










cation, Hy John S. Hart... ---- +--+. seeeee sc eeeees $) 25 
. History of the Separation in the Society of Friends in 1827-8. 
by &. M. Janney, eloth, gilt title, 347 pp---------.+,---- $1 00 


& 
= 
|» 
| 
| 


The Ne@ Textanent, cloth, embossed, gilt title. 600 pp , clear 


UYPOe «ee cere e eee encores cere ecee weer cesecereceseeeees 100} 
Nest P Pocket Testaments, 20 cts. and upwards, 









Tour to West Indies, by Rachel Wilson Muore. Price re- 
DUCE TO cece e coer cecesccccerscccesescserecsesesecece 100 

Questions upon Books of the Old Testament, by a Teacher, 
adapted to use in First-day Schools. ++ -0e- cece ce ecccecces 25 





Meditations on Life and its Keligions Duties—Meditatir ns 
op Death and Eternity, by Zschvkke, (transl: ated by F. 
Rowan.) two books, making 808 pp., price $3 46, ur $175 each. 
Youug Friends’ Manual, by Benjamin Hallowell, cloth-.--- 75 
Mitchell's New General Atlas, 1868: fifty-eight quarto Maps; 
List of Post Offices in United States and Canadas; Popula- 
tion of the same; a Time table, indicating difference in 
time between the principal cities of the world, and their 
ait-line distance from Washington. Embossed cloth bind- 
ing, @ilt lettering----- ++ +--+ ee ee cece cee ce ce ceeeeeceeee 10 00 
About 20 per cept, additional when sent by mail. 
627 68 EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRI:'Nvs."’ 


FOR SALE BY 


EMMOR COMLY, 


#44 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 
By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo, 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Jane Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
*: 106°« “ Second. “ 50c. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memolr of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth.. . Price 50c. 
THOMAS BLL WOOD, ‘the Btory of, by A.LP. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible.............08. Price 20¢ 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
BE MO. ‘Chi PP seccccoscvecess acochoosscesccsss Price 20. | 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel, 
Promise, for the enconragement of those who may 
be ready to perish. Compiled ty Jane Jour: SUN. 
16mo. 238 pp., Cloth.. scococonP BIC SOC. 
' Thoughts for the Children, or Questions aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane | 
Jouwsox., 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... Price 20c | 
A Fable of Faith........ Soglbehl Price, per doz., Sue. 
“A Treasury of Facts"—a Book designed tor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior 921 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Jang Jouneon, | 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each................Price os 



















































































































































































Familiar Conversations on the Queries. 
Hargaist E. Stocaty. 





18mo. 136 pp.....,Price on 
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; Guarantee! equal toany in the world ! 


| 








| Queen of England Soap, 


Queen of England Soap. Queen of England - 
For doing a family washing in the best and cheapest manner, 
Has ull the strength of 
‘ the old rosin soup with the milt and lathering qualities of geuu. 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 


SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
718ly. 48 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


| 
| Ts pleasantly lovated on Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 


| railroad and beach, and is now open for the reception of guests, 
+41 829 M. K CHANDLEE. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co., of Boston. 


(Organized 1843.) 
W, D. STROUD & Co., 
Philadelphia Office 32 N. Fifth St., 
GENERAL AGENTS 


|For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 


West Virginia. 
Cash Assets over $5,000,000. 


Distribution of dividends annually, iv cash. 

All Policies are non-forfeiting. 

‘The Company ie strictly mutual. 

The interest uf Policy-holders is secured by the laws of Mussa- 


chusetts. 


For information apply at our office, or to any of our Agents. 
37 xa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Oa Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
Courses College Preparatory, Ladies Graduating, and Scientific. 


Term commences Ninth month 2lst. 
tution is its recommendation. 
For Catalogue, address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Priacipal, 
Concordviile, Delaware Co., Pa, 
or BENJ. F. LEGGETT, A. M., 
Chestertown, N. ¥ 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Will reopen on Second-day, 28th of Ninth month next. 
For Cireulars, apply to 
MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT Prine ipal, 


The success of the Insti- 


627103. 


BRUILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


This Institution, beantifully located in Chester Co., Pa., will 


j commence its next se ssiou on the Sthof Teath month. Thor ugh 


instruction in every department. 


Terms, $89.00 per session of 
twenty wesks. 


For Circulars, address the Principal, 
Rh. DARLINGTON, Jr., 
81919 Ercildoun, Pa. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A thorough Screntieic, CLAssivaL and Commercial Boarding and 
oe rchoul. Students durmmg past year, 120. Next term begins 
Ninth month 7th, 1868. Wiuter term begius Twelfth mo. 7, 1508. 


1 For Catalogue, ele. apply to 


T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 


Sw xew MILTON JACKSON, B.S., Principals, 
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